.  .  thf  ju'hievemento  of  the  Nef^ro 
properly  wet  forth  will  crown  him  a« 
a  factor  in  early  human  proKreM  and 
a  maker  of  modern  civilisation.*' 
— Dr.  Carter  Woodson 
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When  the  term  “Service  Cluh” 
is  mentioned,  many  people  usually 
think  of  the  “Rotary",  “Lions", 
or  Kiwanis”.  But  when  service  is 
associated  with  Negro  .  .  .  then 
“Frontiers  of  America,  Inc."  is 
the  only  similar  organization  that 
serves  the  Negro  population. 
Nimrod  Allen,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Urban  League  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  wanted  to  get  away  [in  No¬ 
vember,  1936]  from  the  traditional 
"one-man  spokesmanship”  used 
for  contact  with  the  Negro  com¬ 
munity.  His'  plan:  to  share  com¬ 
munity  leadership  with  others.  24 
men  were  selected  by  Allen  to 
work  with  him,  and  they  became 
the  charter  members  of  this  use¬ 
ful  organization. 

So  successful  was  this  idea,  that 
it  gained  pubilic  attention  and 


other  cities  adopted  the  program. 
Today,  80  clubs  [with  2500  mem¬ 
bers]  are  actively  engaged  in  val¬ 
uable  community  services.  Inter¬ 
est  has  developed  in  Canada,  and 
there  is  also  a  club  in  British 
Guiana  [with  an  almost  complete¬ 
ly  white  membership.] 

Negroes  are  not  generally  so¬ 
licited  for  membership  in  other 
serv’ice  clubs.  "Frontiers  of 
America,  Inc.",  is  basically  a  Neg¬ 
ro  organization,  but  it  does  have 
a  few  non-Negro  members  in  some 
isolated  clubs.  Plans  are  being 
discussed  to  change  the  name  of 
the  group  this  year,  from  “Fron¬ 
tiers  of  America,  Inc."  to  “Fron¬ 
tiers,  International". 

The  group’s  “Manual  for  Local 
Clubs"  supplies  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  unique  men’s 
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club.  It  has  attracted  n8n-Negro 
members  by  s^ieful  planning  and 
the  maintenance  of  high  objec¬ 
tives. 

“THE  PITRPOSE:  The  ‘Fron¬ 
tiers’  purpose  and  basic  concept 
is  seiA’ice  .  .  .  not  for  itself,  nor 
for  its  members,  but  for  others. 
However,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  help  others  without  being  help¬ 
ed  oneself,  even  if  the  rewards 
are  not  immediately  recognizable, 
and  are  more  of  spiritual  and  in¬ 
tellectual  value  than  of  material. 
A  club  .  .  .  does  many  kinds  of 
good  services  for  the  needy  and 
it  also  uncovers,  develops  and 
puts  to  work  leadership.”  Such 
leadership  “operates  through  sup¬ 
porting  other  organizations  in 
their  programs  and  direct  com¬ 
munity  activities,  when  no  other 
group  or  organization  is  function¬ 
ing  adequately  in  a  given  area. 
It  does  not  endorse  political  candi¬ 
dates.” 

“ADEQUATE  LEADERSHIP:  It 
is  not  only  possible  but  probable 
that  in  the  process  of  developing 
adequate  leadership,  latent  talents 
may  be  discovered  in,  and  utilized 
by,  individuals  who  had  been  given 
no  previous  opportunity  to  prove 
their  capabilities.  Self-expression, 
self-esteem  become  an  important 
by-product  of  the  confidence  in¬ 
spired  and  encouraged  in  those 
who  may  have  otherwise  remained 
timid  and  inarticulate.  These  re¬ 
sults  are  rarely,  if  ever  achieved 
by  deliberate  intent  to  use  the 
organization  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  self-advancement  only.” 

Additional  ideas  are  explained 
under  “Mutual  Education”  and 
“Frontiers”,  with  discussion  of 
“M  embership  Qualifications”, 
“Projects”,  “Meeting  Frequency” 
and  “Finance”. 

All  clubs  are  at  liberty  to  de¬ 
velop  their  own  projects  that  fit 
the  local  situation.  Two  basic 
fund-raising  programs  are  con¬ 
ducted  annually  by  all  clubs.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  many  projects 


used:  Pancake  Festival;  West  Indi¬ 
an  Carnival;  Hallow’en  Carnival; 
Bal  Masques;  Drama  Presenta¬ 
tions;  Award  Dinners,  etc.  Nation¬ 
al  projects:  Frontiers  Vitiligo 
Christmas  Seals;  Economic  Con¬ 
ferences  [to  improve  the  quality 
of  business  activity]. 

The  National  Headquarters,  13 
North  34th  St.,  Philadelphia,  spon¬ 
sors  three  basic  activities:  “The 
Little  Buddy  Clubs";  “Medical  Re¬ 
search  Foundation”  [Howard  Uni¬ 
versity);  Leadership  Training. 

LITTLE  BI:DDY  CLUB  PRO¬ 
GRAM:  Each  local  adult  club  spon¬ 
sors  a  young  boys  club,  [ages  9  to 
13  years).  All  boy  members  are  ac¬ 
cepted  for  two  years.  The  Pur¬ 
pose:  “It  shall  be  the  purpose 
of  each  local  “Little  Buddy  Club” 
to  add  favorable  experiences  to 
the  growth  of  the  posterity  of  our 
community  so  that  they  might  be 
better  equipped  to  take  their 
places  as  tomorrow’s  leaders.” 

Ten  Guides  or  principles  are 
used  to  stimulate  the  members 
activities:  A  Little  Buddy  .  .  .. 
1.  Is  a  friend  and  companion  to 
others.  2.  Acts  in  such  a  manner 
that  people  will  like  him.  3.  Is 
religious.  4.  Is  thrifty.  5.  Is  help¬ 
ful.  6.  Shows  respect  for  others. 
7.  Is  scholarly.  8.  Is  healthy.  9. 
Is  a  good  citizen.  10.  Prepares  for 
the  future. 

Approximately  1500  boys  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  program.  Each  is 
exposed  to  men  of  high  caliber 
and  training.  The  companionship 
offered  to  the  boys  is  of  tremen¬ 
dous  value.  Plans  will  be  discussed 
this  year  for  extending  the  age- 
range  permitting  the  acceptance 
of  high  school,  and  later,  boys 
of  college  age. 

In  this  25th  anniversary  y.ear, 
it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  “Frontiers  of  America,  Inc.”, 
is  not  a  protest  group,  but  one 
dedicated  to  community  building 
at  the  local  level  .  .  .  throughout 
the  country. 
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THE  NEGRO  IN  HISTORY 


A  siiKKeHttHl  outlinr 

Quite  a  number  of  subscriberH 
have  requested  a  brief  outline  for 
a  short  eoiirae  in  Negro  History. 
A  study  that  could  be  made  In 
alxiut  eight  to  ten  sessions  for 
easy  handiing.  Listed  beiow  is  the 
suggested  outiine,  and  very  concise 
introductions,  with  recommended 
books,  available  in  most  libraries. 

SEaiON  ONE:  BACKGROUND 

Negroes  appear  in  ancient 
^Kyptian  Babylonian,  and  Assyri¬ 
an  civilization.  Greek  and  Roman 
cultures  show  presence  of  Negro 
influence.  Seventh  century  Arabs’ 
entry  into  West  and  North  Africa, 
discovered  civilizations  many 
thousand  years  old.  Family  states, 
village  states,  kingdoms,  and 
federations  form  the  various 
political  organizations  used  in 
each  area,  as  needed.  Farming  and 
craftsmanship  were  the  basic 
means  for  earning  a  living.  Iron 
manufacturing  being  a  source  that 
some  historians  say  began  in 
Afi-ica. 

KKCOMMENDED  READING: 
Beardsley,  Grace  M.  “The  Negro 
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in  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization". 
Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1929.  Delafosse,  Maurice. 
“The  Negroes  of  Africa”.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.:  The  Associated  Pub¬ 
lishers,  1931.  Franklin.  John  H. 
“From  Slavery  to  Freedom”.  New 
York:  Alfred  Knopf,  1917.  Wood- 
son,  Carter,  G.  “The  African  Back¬ 
ground  Outlined”.  Washington, 
D.C.:  The  Associated  Publishers, 
1936.  Ditto.  “The  Negro  in  Our 
History”.  Washington,  D.C.:  The 
Associated  Publishers,  1947. 

SEaiON  TWO:  SUVERY 


White  indentured  servants,  con-  I 

victs,  and  vagabonds  could  not  be 
supplied  in  large  enough  number 
to  All  the  needs  of  the  English 
Colonies.  Rice  and  Tobacco  de¬ 
manded  a  large  labor  force.  'The 
first  African  slaves  arrived  in  the 
Colonies  in  1619.  But  they  didn’t 
work  out  as  laborers.  In  fact, 
there  was  some  effort  made  to 
abolish  the  “trade”.  In  1700,  there 
were  only  6000  slaves  in  the  en¬ 
tire  English  Colonies.  Eli  Whit¬ 
ney’s  development  of  the  cotton 
gin,  changed  the  labor  picture  and 
started  anew,  a  really  big  demand 
for  more  cheap  labor.  By  1803,  it  i 

is  estimated  that  no  less  than 
20,000  slaves  were  imported  into 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

Slave  revolts  [contrary  to  the 
general  impression]  were  a  con¬ 
stant  problem  to  the  slave  oper- 
atore.  Gabriel  Prosser  [1800], 

Denmark  Vesey  [1822],  Nat  Tur¬ 
ner  [1831],  The  Amistad  Mutiny 
[1839],  are  just  a  few  of  the  more 
celebrated  efforts  made  by  the 
slaves  to  break  their  chains  of 
bondage.  Repressive  codes  were 
drawn  as  protection  against  such 
uprisings.  Many  Negroes  supported 
the  famous  Seminole  revolt  in  the 
early  1830’s,  and  some  of  them 
became  leaders  in  the  battle. 
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HERITAGE  CALENDAR 

JULY 


1.  Walter  Francis  White,  great 
civil  rights  fighter,  NAACP 
Executive  Secretary  [for  37 
years],  author,  etc.,  born 
1893. 

2.  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  favors  ending  school 
segregation,  1954. 

3.  Prince  Hall  establishes  the 
first  lodge  of  Negro  Free¬ 
masons  in  North  America, 
1775. 

4.  Booker  T.  Washington  be¬ 
gan  his  work  at  Tuskegee 
Institute,  1881. 

5.  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church 
organized  in  New  York, 
1809. 

6.  Hawaiian  Islands  made  U.S. 
Territory,  1898. 

7.  Maryland’s  Constitution  a- 
mended  to  abolish  slavery, 
1864. 

8.  Dr.  Mary  E.  Branch,  presi¬ 
dent,  Tillotson  College,  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas,  died,  1944. 

The  fight  to  abolish  slavery 
gained  its  biggest  push  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Lloyd  Garrison  in  1831,  when 
he  began  pubication  of  "The  Liber¬ 
ator”.  Wendell  Phillips,  Benjamin 
Lundy,  Charles  Sumner,  John 
Brown  and  others  fought  hard  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery. 

”T  h  e  Underground  Railroad” 
has  been  called  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  abolition  achieve¬ 
ments.  It  was  a  secret  organiza¬ 
tion  responsible  for  the  liberation 
and  mo\ement  of  thousands  from 
the  South  to  the  North,  and  on 
to  Canada.  Josiah  Hensen,  Elijah 
Anderson,  Thomas  Garrett,  and 
Harriet  Tubman,  were  just  a  few 
of  the  many  people  who  made 
this  trully  American  program  a 
tremendous  success. 
RECOMMENDED  READING: 
Aptheker,  Herbert.  “American 
Negro  Slave  Revolts”.  New  York: 


9.  Negroes  massacred  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  South  Carolina,  1875. 

10.  Mary  McLeod  B  e  t  h  u  n  e, 
founder,  Bethune-Cookman 
College,  friend  of  the  F.  D. 
Roosevelts,  civic  leader, 
born  1875. 

11.  Georgia  Education  Board 
orders  lifetime  ban  on  teach¬ 
ers  who  instruct  "mixed” 
classes,  1955. 

12.  George  Washington  Carver 
celebrated  his  birth  on  this 
date,  though  he  didn’t  know 
the  actual  one,  1864. 

13.  Alexander  Sergeyevitch 
Pushkin,  great  Negro  Rus¬ 
sian  poet,  died,  1837. 

14.  Lincoln  reconunended  aid  to 
states  abolishing  slavery, 
1862. 

15.  Crosses  burned  before 
homes  of  Justices  Warren 
and  Frankfurter,  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Lehman  in  Washington, 
D.C..  1956. 

1943.Buckma8ter,  Henrlette.  "Let 
My  People  Go”.  Boston:  Beacon 
Books.  1941.  DuBois,  W.E.B.  "The 
Suppression  of  the  African  Slave 
Tiade”.  New  York:  Longmans. 
Green  And  Co.,  18%.  Franklin, 
John,  H.  "From  Slavery  to  Free¬ 
dom”.  New  York:  Alfred  Knopf, 
1947.  Nordholt,  J.W.S.  “The 
People  That  Walk  in  Darkness”. 
New  York:  Ballantine  Books,  1960. 
Redding,  J.  Saunders.  “They  Came 
in  Chains”.  Philadelphia:  J  .B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  1950.  Slebert,  W'll- 
bur  H.  ‘The  Underground  Rail¬ 
road”.  New  York:  1898.  Smith, 
William  H.  "Political  History  of 
Slavery”.  New  York;  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  1903.  Spear,  John  R. 

"The  American  Slave  Trade”.  New 
York:  Ballantine  Books,  1960. 
Woodson.  Carter  G.  "'The  Negro  in 
Our  History”.  Washington,  D.C,. 
1947. 


